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ARTS OF DESIGN IN INDUSTRIES. 

IT is all but impossible to compute the ad- 
ditional value given to the products of indus- 
try by the arts connected with design. Prance 
has long been a brilliant example of the national 
wealth to be acquired by skilled artists, designers, 
and artificers who seek to gratify the taste of the 
world. The designers and 
operatives of Germany, 
stimulated by her exam- 
ple and her success, are 
now seeking to rival her 
in art industry, and this 
by the most strenuous 
efforts, thus obtaining 
increased remuneration. 
To show increase of value 
in material, let us take 
ceramic ware. A lump 
of Bastin clay of only 
nominal value is molded 
in beautiful form, under- 
goes a first firing, is 
dipped and glazed, is 
decorated by master 
etchers and colorists, is 
once more exposed to 
the action of fire in the 
" muffle " kiln or the glost 
oven, and becomes trans- 
formed into a Meissen or 
a Sevres vase, readily 
commanding five hundred 
dollars. 

As in ceramics, so in 
glass, in metal ware, in 
tissues, in cabinet work, 
and in numerous other 
branches to which art 
readily ministers, gratify- 
ing the sense of beauty 
and at the same time en- 
hancing the value of 
those hancicrafts with 
which she co-operates. 
Take the wood of furni- 
ture. Much of it is com- 
paratively cast, but how 
much does the ultimate 
value depend, apart from 
labor, on the taste and 
proper adaptation dis- 
played in style and or- 
namentation. Sofas, set- 
tees, and cabinets may 
be elaborately worked, 
and yet be clumsy, thus 
foregoing a third of the 
price they would other- 
wise command. 

The more a people 
have their taste cultivated 
the more correct will 
be their appraisement of 
articles into which artistic 
taste enters. Originality 

in furniture, taking the form ofjgrotesqueness 
and eccentricity, will often fail of its aim. Yet 
even grotesqueness has its place, as in Japanese 
porcelain, redeemed by airiness and lightness, a 
fastidious delicacy of manipulation on the part of 
the artificers, and an intense feeling of realism 



exhibited in the ornamentation. In reference to 
the raciness of Japanese ceramic ware it has been 
well observed : 

"The artists engaged in covering these vases 
with ornament seem to have selected, in a spirit 
of bravado, born of the consciousness of the per- 
fect mastery of their craft, the most difficult 
objects for representation. Thus there are leaves 
upon which autumn has ' laid a fiery finger,' 
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leaves which have been torn by the wind, or 
stained by the weather, or bored by insects, or 
raveled at the edges by the process of decay ; 
berries in various stages of growth, from crudeness 
to maturity; seed vessels drooping with overfull- 
ness, or bursting and scattering their contents 



upon the fruitful earth, or withering and shriveling 
beneath a touch of frost ; birds on the wing, birds 
bathing, birds preening their feathers, birds pursu- 
ing their prey, birds brooding over their young, 
or poised upon one leg with half-closed eyes, in- 
dulging in 'maiden meditation, fancy free;' in- 
sects and fishes, instinct with life, stamped with 
character, and full of motion ; and the human 
figure, more often than otherwise grotesque in 
position and humorous in 
expression." 

Venice may be refer- 
red to as recovering her 
ancient fame in glass 
ware, remarkable for 
blending or uniting of 
colors, for the introduc- 
tion of gold between 
layers, or dotting the 
articles with splashes of 
turquoise or agate, or 
representing with won- 
derful delicacy fragile 
flowers, buds, and leaves, 
showing what ingenuity 
and inventiveness and 
aptitude for seizing the 
best methods of decora- 
tion can accomplish, ren- 
dering her glass again a 
fashionable method of 
decoration on both sides 
of the Atlantic— glass 
which reproduces the 
precious stones in life- 
like brilliancy. 

Enameling, which has 
been termed the master 
art-craft of the world, is 
manifestly coming into 
greater prominence, and 
in this there are Ameri- 
can houses that rival any 
of those of Europe in 
beauty of refinement and 
design, and grace and 
subtlety of workmanship. 
Portraits, sketches from 
nature, and other views 
look as if they had been 
painted with transparent 
pigments, into which ru- 
bies, emeralds, sapphires 
and topazes had been 
dissolved. 

In silver and electro- 
plated ware works are 
produced rich in design- 
and sumptuous in char- 
acter which create a con- 
fidence that metallic art 
in the future is equal to 
anything it has accom- 
plished in the past. 
Electro-plating multiplies 
the resources of forma- 
tive and decorative art, 
all those quali- 



ties of surface and brilliancy which recommend 
the choicer metal to the vision. 



Pieces of cheese-cloth make the very best kind 
of dusters. Hem the edges, and have a large enough 
supply, so that one set can be washed each week. 
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